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Views on 


HE taxpayer becomes more and more 
conscious of his total tax bill as it rises 


every year. He finds that he has little 
hope of reducing his state and federal taxes 
except through long-term policy changes in 
the state capital and in Washington. His lo- 
cal taxes he can control much more quickly 
and directly. In many cities it is easy for him 
tocomplain loudly and in person to a mem- 
ber of the city council. City governments 
from their point of view are squeezed be- 
tween pressure from local taxpayers and ris- 
ing state and federal taxes which have 
usurped the most lucrative sources of reve- 
nue for cities. What can cities do to meet 
these pressures? One speaker at the recent 


; annual conference of the International City 


Managers’ Association had several good 
suggestions including equalization of the tax 
burden by adopting a local income tax to 
teach those living in the suburbs, adoption 


of service charges and special assessments to 


finance public improvements, increased ef- 
fort to secure home rule for cities, and pro- 
motion of citizen understanding and par- 
ticipation in local government so that Mr. 
Average Citizen will be better aware of the 
problems facing ’cities (p. 271). 

Another speaker emphasized that long- 
term planning is an equally important way 
for cities to avoid major financial difficulties. 
The tax subsidies and outright grants given 
by some Cities to attract industries are useless 
if the industries are not of the type that will 
be assets to the community. An industry is of 


the News 


doubtful value if it brings an itinerant popu- 
lation that settles in the suburbs, and if the 
industry is unwilling to pay its share of the 
cost of local government. It is even more fu- 
tile for a city to spend money to subsidize 
new industries while at the same time it over- 
looks steps that should be taken to retain 
the stable, productive industries it already 
has. The best tax base for a community is 
one that is well balanced with industrial, 
commercial, and residential properties (p. 
268). 

A recent survey of insurance practices in 
90 cities shows that almost all have followed 
the good practice of having frequent ap- 
praisals made to set and review property 
values. Most of these cities reduce premiums 
by co-insurance and by writing policies for 
three- and five-year periods (p. 274). Fire 
chiefs and other city officials will be inter- 
ested in the meeting held in New York re- 
cently to discuss revision of the fire insurance 
grading schedule of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters (p. 276). 

A total of 1,124 cities and counties now 
have council-manager government. Six 
cities adopted the plan in the November 4 
elections (p. 275). Voters on election day 
also approved a record $1,300,000,000 in 
bond issues for state and local public im- 
provements (p. 281). 

The Pick of the Month section lists a 
Federal Civil Defense Administration book 
entitled Federal Contributions which is a good 
statement of FCDA activities and what the 
agency does and does not do (p. 282). 
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TRENDS AND FORECASTS AFFECTING CITIES 


Short addresses by specialists on trends in personnel, planning, and finance 
served as a basis for three concurrent discussion groups at the recent 38th 
annual conference of the International City Managers’ Association. 


Trends and Forecasts in Personnel 


By KENNETH O. WARNER 
Director, Civil Service Assembly of United States and Canada, Chicago 


personnel administration that I believe 

deserves your attention this year, next 
year, and the next. The all pervading fact 
about this business we call personnel is the 
person. Unless you can put the person in per- 
sonnel you will be sitting on the curbstone 
while the personnel parade passes by. 

When you untap the human resources at 
your command you save the financial and 
physical resources available to accomplish 
your goals—to get your job done. The best 
managers have come to realize that good 
human relations are the cornerstone of good 
management. Full utilization of skills and 
abilities means not only more satisfaction to 
employees and better performance, but dol- 
lar dividends as well. You are quite aware, 
I’m sure, that in many stable city govern- 
ments not engaged in a large construction 
program, the personal service dollar runs as 
high as 50 to 70 per cent of total expendi- 
ture. 

There is substantial evidence that the 
most significant trend today is the move 
away from the idea that labor is a com- 
modity to be bought and sold. Instead there 
is wide acceptance of the view that man is a 
human resource to be conserved, developed, 
and inspired. The accent is on the person in 
personnel, the man in management. 

Let me recall for you just a few of the 
tangible signs of this deep-rooted trend. The 
famous Hawthorne plant studies of more 
than 10 years ago convinced industrial man- 


| WANT to talk about a single trend in 


agement that production and morale result 
not alone from improved conditions of work, 
fewer hours, or better pay. The Hawthorne 
studies showed that better production and 
morale are attained when employees are 
made an integral part of the work process, 
when they are permitted to exercise their 
ingenuity, when they are given recognition. 
The University of Michigan studies have 
carried the Hawthorne experiment a step 
further. Social scientists at Michigan tell us 
that we have scarcely opened up the many 
vistas through which we can view the all im- 
portant panorama of supervision. Again the 
individual worker and his relations with 
others has become the theme song. 
Another tangible evidence of this trend 
that exalts the person in personnel is the 
broadened view of the total selection proc- 
ess. We are not satisfied with intelligence 
and aptitude tests alone. Now we want to 
know more about stability on the job, ability 
to get along with people, and qualities of 
character such as honesty and perseverance. 
Thus leaders in the field of personnel testing 
are trying to devise more practical down-to- 
earth measures of human ability, measures 
that will more nearly predict job success. 
Another notable example is experimenta 
tion with the group oral interview. The 
group oral permits you to bring together 
several candidates at the same time, to ob- 
serve how each handles the same problem, 
and to make comparisons among the candi- 
dates on the spot. Recently I had a chance 
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TRENDS IN PERSONNEL 


to observe how well this procedure worked 
in the selection of a city manager in a Chi- 
cago suburb. 

Another evidence of the trend is found in 
the field of employee relations. Management 
itself, as evidenced in the MIS report on 
employee relations, has taken the initiative 
in plowing new ground in this relatively 
untilled field. In some cases, employee or- 
ganizations and unions have made manage- 
ment more conscious of the need for finding 
ways to handle employee relations. 

Still other evidence is that employees and 
management alike have become more inter- 
ested in fringe benefits. We now know that 
job satisfaction, quality of service, and actual 
productivity do not depend solely on what 
the worker takes home in his pay envelope. 
Employees recognize that what counts is the 
total benefits they get from a job. 

Probably the most telling evidence of the 
trend toward emphasizing the person in per- 
sonnel is the growing acceptance of the idea 
that people want to be secure. Not just se- 
cure in the job. Far more important is the 
human desire for humane treatment. Here’s 
how employees express this generality in 
concrete terms: 

“I want to know where I stand.” “I want 
to be treated fairly.’’ “I want a chance to 
show my stuff.” “I want my boss to be con- 
sistent.’’ “I want the boss to recognize what 
I do.” “I want to stand high in the eyes of 
my associates.”’ 

These are just a few of the many examples 
that might be multiplied to underscore the 
personnel trend that opens the door to suc- 
cessful management. 

Now let’s be just as practical as we can, 
and ask ourselves how we as managers tie in 
with this concept? How do we develop it 
further? How do we make it live in our own 
organization? 

Stripped down to everyday language, I’d 
put it like this: We should tell people what we 
expect of them and what they can expect of us. 
That’s just as simple and plain as I can pos- 
sibly put one of the basic principles of good 
personnel practice. 

But what does it mean? Simply this: You 
need a statement of personnel policies, writ- 
ten in common everyday language, that tells 
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your employees the rules of the game. You 
may think you’ve got that right now. But I 
venture to say if you’ll re-read your person- 
nel rules and regulations many of you will 
find they were written by technicians for 
technicians. They are written in jargon and 
gobbledygook that calls for interpretation by 
a Philadelphia lawyer. These clearly stated 
rules of the game must cover every aspect of 
handling people on the job—examinations, 
appointment, probation, promotion, dismiss- 
al, appeals, grievances, pay, classification, 
and all the other personnel paraphernalia. 

Parenthetically, may I suggest that what 
I’ve said here applies to every municipality, 
whether it has 10 or 10,000 employees. 

There is another way to accomplish the 
goal of letting people know what we expect 
of them and what they can expect of us as 
managers. To my mind the greatest crime in 
the lexicon of supervision is our failure to 
explain clearly to every employee what his 
job is and to assign to him one and only one 
boss. 

I am not talking about a job description 
just for the sake of fulfilling a formality. I’m 
talking about getting a meeting of minds be- 
tween an employee and his supervisor, giv- 
ing the employee a clear understanding of 
what he is to do, how he is to do it, and how 
he fails to get the job done; then giving him a 
chance to improve. And every time you let 
an employee be directed by more than one 
person you open the way to confusion, con- 
flict, and misunderstanding. 

Let’s see how you good managers put the 
person in personnel. 

Manager Green does not drive and brow- 
beat his people. He sets an example; he leads 
them. Manager Brown knows what industry 
spent thousands of dollars to learn—that 
good supervision is frequently the least su- 
pervision. You give a horse its head and it 
will take the shortest cut home. You put an 
employee on the right track and he’ll get the 
train there under a full head of steam. You 
don’t have to hold his hand on the throttle. 

Manager Grey found out the hard way 
that intelligence tests are good in their place, 
but that job success calls for more than 
brains. He values a man who has persever- 
ance, who is loyal and honest. He does not 
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assume that his people know he appreciates 
their hard work—he tells them they are 
good. 

Manager White knows that people who 
have a mission and zeal will work their 
hands and their heads to the bone. He 
makes them partners in his enterprise, asks 
their advice, tries out their ideas, and re- 
wards them for deeds well done. 

Manager Blue knows the human trait that 
people want to be recognized, that they want 
to excel at their job. So he provides training, 
not only to improve their competence on 
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the job, but also to increase their skill in 
handling people—supervisory training. 

Let me conclude with this thought: Time 
and again we have seen that successful or- 
ganizations are nothing more than the 
lengthened shadow of a single man. In city 
management, years ago it was a Brownlow 
in Knoxville, a Dykstra in Cincinnati, and 
an Edy in Toledo. Today it’s a Cookingham 
in Kansas City, a McMillan in Pasadena, 
and a Joe Doakes in Four Corners. Success- 
ful managers do in fact put the person in per- 
sonnel. 


Trends and Forecasts in Planning 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER 
Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


E ARE living in a revolutionary 
world. Some people refuse to rec- 
ognize that important fact and 


others try to stop it; in my opinion both are 
stupid. There are some who are going to use 
change to their advantage; in my opinion 
they are smart. It seems to me that it is the 
role of the planner to recognize change and 
to use change to the advantage of the city in 
which he is operating. 

In a period of one year, April, 1951 to 
April, 1952, 31 million persons moved from 
one place to another in the United States. 
It is estimated that within the next year 
some 36 million people will move from one 
place to another. You can hardly say that 
we stand pat. What the planner should be 
concerned with is people, just as the person- 
nel expert is concerned with persons. 

You know I do not like to talk generali- 
ties so I am going to take some examples. 
The first example is a nonmanager city with 
a population in 1940 of 167,000, and a popu- 
lation in 1950 of 167,000. When I ap- 
proached the people in this city about their 
failure to increase in population they said, 
**Why Blucher, you told us many times that 
it is quality which is important, not quan- 
tity. If we haven’t gained in population, at 
least we haven’t lost population.” I said, 
‘It’s strange you’re the only city in this par- 


ticular state that hasn’t gained in popula- 
tion. But let’s see whether you have stood 
still.” 

I would like to point out that you can’t 
rest upon mere census figures. Study showed 
that in the ten-year period of 1940 to 1950 
there was a surplus of 20,000 births over 
deaths in this particular community. Had it 
stood still? Not at all. It had lost 20,000 per- 
sons. When we pointed this out, they said, 
‘We know what the answer is. The people 
have gone to the suburbs.”’ Well, of course, 
our study, which included the suburbs, 
showed that the people hadn’t gone to the 
suburbs. They had gone to Pittsburgh, to 
Detroit, and to other cities. 

But that wasn’t the most important fact— 
the fact that this town had lost 20,000 
people. It was the kind of people that had 
been lost that was important in this town, 
and we found that the kind of people that 
had been lost were the people between the 
ages of 20 and 45, customarily called the 
most productive people in the community. 

The important thing, however, in this 
community is that when employment in- 
creased in this particular town and when 
employers were looking for semi-skilled 
workers, those semi-skilled workers didn’t 
exist. They were the people between the 
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TRENDS IN 


ages of 20 and 45 who had gone to other 
cities in search of opportunity. 

Now I want to get on to a new example, a 
city of a half million people which had rapid 
growth. I met with the city comptroller in 
this particular city. I asked him what is the 
total cost of local government, and he told 
me. I asked what is the cost per family, and 
he figured $400 per family as the cost of gov- 
ernment in this particular city. Where is the 
$400 coming from? Well $200 comes from 
real estate taxes paid by residents, $100 
comes from the real estate taxes on com- 
merce and industry, and $100 comes from 
what we commonly call nuisance taxes. 

Well, I said to him that on this basis the 
town is going to go bankrupt. He was 
shocked—what did I mean? I said, ‘“Who 
are the people that are coming to your 
town? Who is the new population?” The 
new population consists to a very consider- 
able extent of federal employees. The federal 
plant pays no taxes so in that respect it is not 
productive. The federal employees are buy- 
ing $10,000 homes on which they pay $200 
in taxes. Every time you add another one of 
those persons you are adding a $200 deficit 
which cannot be made up in this particular 
community by industry and by commerce. 

Now it is an interesting thing that the 
ability of commerce to contribute to taxes, 
where you depend on a real estate tax, does 
not go up in proportion to the increase in 
population. That is something people fre- 
quently forget. Sometimes when a town in- 
creases in population the large commercial 
enterprises become es en more efficient, they 
are taken over by chains, they may carry low 
inventories. The net result might be that 
their ability to contribute taxes is even lower 
as population increases. 

So I said to this comptroller, ‘““Why, here, 
you people are doing your best to increase 
the population in this town and every time 
you do it you bring a liability into the com- 
munity.”’ Well, that rather shocked some of 
the people in the community and the very 
intelligent mayor of the town called a meet- 
Ing of the mayor and the council and the 
board of education and the plan commis- 
sion. We had a dinner meeting, and I 
Pointed out some other things: That this 
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town, because of the large increase in child 
population, was faced immediately with a 50 
per cent increased need in school plant. 

And that wasn’t the worst of it, because 
the people that had been coming to the town 
were just beginning to produce their families 
and the real school needs were going to turn 
up in four, or five, or six years. One of the 
leading industrialists said, ““Blucher, we hate 
to admit what you are saying, but we can’t 
prove you are wrong.” So I said, ‘““Why 
don’t you prove it, why don’t you make an 
economic survey of this community to see 
what your potential is.”’ It is an intelligent 
town (and it is a joy to work with that kind 
of community) so they undertook that kind 
of survey. 

I can’t tell you much about the survey 
except that recently I had the opportunity to 
examine 250 of the questionnaires that had 
been filled out by 250 industries on a per- 
sonal interview. I am going to take just one 
segment of the industry to try to prove a 
point. This segment had to do with machine 
tools, fine machines, and so on. Many of 
these had been started in the community by 
intelligent, imaginative people. Some of 
them had been started in the depression. 
Many of them had been started in stores and 
in converted garages. They had been started 
with one person, two, three, five. They had 
grown to 15, to 25, to 75, to 200, 300, to 700 
people. 

I looked at the problems that had been 
developed in these particular industries. One 
was the problem of expansion. In order to 
expand they needed financial assistance, and 
this being a conservative town, they couldn’t 
get the money locally. Second, was the prob- 
lem of physical facilities. Remember, these 
industries had been started in garages and 
stores and they had now reached the point 
where they coudn’t expand further; they 
were being held up. 

I said to myself, and I said to some of the 
people of the town, “Your municipality is 
going to have to find a method, through the 
power of eminent domain or otherwise, of 
making it possible for industry to expand. If 
you don’t do this, I’ll tell you what is going 
to happen: this very fine industry is going to 
move outside the city limits or it is going to 
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move outside of the state.’’ (It’s an interest- 
ing thing that we have cities all over the 
United States breaking their necks trying to 
get industry—and states doing the same 
thing, some of them having doorbell push- 
ers, wandering in a far off state trying to 
bring industry to their states and cities— 
with very few of them, however, giving any 
attention at all to the fine industries that 
have grown in their own community.) 

What were other problems that these par- 
ticular industries are going to face? Some of 
these industries had a zoning problem of 
their own. Because of the fineness of the 
machine tooling, they didn’t want to be next 
to places that produced noise, or smoke, or 
odor, or vibration. Then there was another 
problem which I found exceedingly interest- 
ing. I said many of these industries had 
started in converted stores and garages. 
They were in downtown sections and they 
faced the problem of off-street parking. I 
don’t know of any city in America yet which 
has given consideration to the question of 
off-street parking for the industries in the 
community rather than for the commercial 
enterprises. 

I would like to point out only one more 
thing with respect to this industrial problem 
in the community and that has to do with 
industrial zoning. In a fairly large council- 
manager City a so-called city planner who 
gets high fees recently presented a land use 
plan. In this land use plan he had assigned 
for industrial expansion the lands that were 
being used currently as dumps or apparently 
as swamps. He went upon the 1920 principle 
that you assigned to industry only those 
lands which weren’t fit for anything else. I 
want to tell you—those of you who are con- 
cerned with the finances of your community 
and the necessity for the right kind of indus- 
trial development—that you cannot expect 
industrial development if you go upon that 
kind of basis. 


One of your big problems, of course, is 
that of traffic and transportation. You can 
go busted, in my opinion, if you attempt to 
solve your transportation problem only on 
the basis of widening streets and building 
new highways. A traffic commission was es- 
tablished in the city of Detroit recently, and 
I took it upon myself to educate the chair- 
man of that commission. That was an easy 
job because the chairman is an unusually in- 
telligent person. In order to educate him, I 
used myself as a guinea pig. Not long ago I 
took a 10-mile bus ride in the city of Detroit 
during the morning rush hour. I got on an 
express bus on the Seven-Mile Road. I paid 
20 cents fare, and I stood up. Now I didn’t 
have the right to expect anything more than 
to stand up on a 20-cent express bus because 
no bus can haul me 10 miles for 20 cents and 
give me a seat. Not many people in America 
believe that, but at any rate I felt that way 
about it. 

I had an opportunity while standing up 
to look at all of the automobiles which we 
passed going downtown, and in all of the 
automobiles we passed in that entire 10-mile 
ride I counted exactly eight automobiles 
which had more than the driver in them. So 
I dropped a note to my friend, the chairman 
of the traffic commission, pointing out this 
situation. I said that anybody who thinks he 
can solve the traffic situation in the city with 
that kind of a driving pattern, or encourag- 
ing that kind of a driving pattern, is crazy. 
Well, the education of this particular man is 
ended as far as I am concerned. When I saw 
him a couple of weeks ago he said there was 
no solution for the traffic problem in the city 
of Detroit until such time as we find a solu- 
tion to the problem of mass transportation. 

These things that I have pointed out to 
you are the kinds of things a planner must be 
concerned with. This is the role of planning 
as I conceive it today. If you do not have 
this kind of a planning program, you don’t 
have the right kind of program. 
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Trends and Forecasts in Finance 
By ROLLIN F. AGARD 


Director of Finance, Kansas City, Missouri 


IHE financial problem in its larger 

scope is the most serious problem now 

confronting cities. Practically every 
municipal problem hinges upon adequate 
financing. Traffic problems, for example, 
could be relieved if adequate funds were 
available for the development of arteries and 
the other essentials for rapid movement. In 
short, the adequacy of municipal services is 
proportionate to the ability of the city to pay 
for them. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that the financial 
problem arises, since it is based to a great 
extent upon human wants. People have be- 
come more aware of what government can 
do for them. People are turning more and 
more to government for answers to problems 
they cannot handle. More things are being 
done collectively that in the past were left 
undone or were performed privately by 
those with financial means. 

At the same time, a vast majority of those 
who want additional services are opposing 
heavier taxation. This situation is the crux 
of the financial dilemma: How can the de- 
mand for improved and additional services 
be brought into balance with the financial 
resources made available to carry them out 
within the framework of democratic local 
self-government? 

Many factors are contributing to this 
dilemma, some of which can be discussed 
here: increasing demands for new services, 
inflation, suburban development, high taxa- 
tion, and the backlog of public improve- 
ments. 

Increasing Demands for New Services. During 
the past 25 years the people of this country 
have been getting more and more public 
service. All of this increase, however, has not 
tien from public demand. In many in- 
stances services have been initiated by gov- 
ernment itself without citizen pressure and 
without due consideration of the ultimate 
cost. When we reach the point that approxi- 
mately 31 per cent of the national income of 
this country goes for the support of govern- 


ment it is time for a careful examination of 
programs and ideas for the expansion or 
creation of services. 

We need to evaluate carefully our ex- 
penditure program. Services should not be 
expanded or new services undertaken unless 
they can be financed without an undue bur- 
den on the taxpayer. Local officials must 
also oppose efforts of federal and state levels 
to saddle municipalities with additional bur- 
dens unless they grant corresponding taxing 
powers. 

Inflation. This is the big robber of the dol- 
lar’s power. The cost of living has risen 91 
per cent since 1940. Assuming that this fac- 
tor applies in the same proportion to the 
cost of government, $1.91 is now required 
for every $1.00 spent in 1940 to maintain 
services on a par with 1940. According to the 
best information available, the cost of local 
government in 1950 was approximately 65 
per cent greater than in 1940. 

This analysis does not reflect the cost of 
new services, additional costs arising from 
increased areas, increased population, and 
many other factors having an influence on 
the expenditure pattern. A considerable por- 
tion of the added cost resulting from infla- 
tion has been absorbed through more effec- 
tive administration at the local level of gov- 
ernment. Since there is little indication of an 
increase in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar for the future, our efforts for more effec- 
tive management must be continued. 

Suburban Development. The trend of popu- 
lation movement from rural to urban areas 
has prevailed in this country for over a cen- 
tury and has accelerated during the past 
decade. The movement, however, has been 
confined chiefly to suburban areas. Many 
descriptive names have been coined for this 
development: “‘suburbanitis” or “‘bed-room 
cities.” 

Whatever they are called, their growth is 
having its effect on the central city. Studies 
reveal that these suburban areas are inhab- 
ited mostly by the middle and upper income 
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groups, many of whom have moved from the 
central city. The population of most cities 
increased during the past decade, but these 
increases were composed principally of the 
lower income groups. Thus, there is a Joss of 
those most able to carry the local tax burden, 
and on the other hand a gain of a greater 
number who are unable to carry today’s tax 
burden. Many of the latter group become 
charges on local government in one way or 
another. 

As a result of the outward flow of popula- 
tion, property values of many areas have 
declined with an adverse effect upon those 
units of government which look to the prop- 
erty tax as a major revenue source. The de- 
velopment of community and suburban 
shopping areas may in time result in the loss 
of considerable taxable value existing in the 
central business area. 

One has only to observe the increasing 
traffic loads of major thoroughfares leaving 
the city to realize the effect of suburban de- 
velopment on the traffic arteries. During 
peak hours, traffic is running bumper to 
bumper, to and beyond the limits of the city 
on many traffic arteries. Ten years ago, most 
of these facilities were adequate. 

Coupled with the traffic problem is the 
problem of providing adequate facilities for 
off-street parking. Such facilities are re- 
quired in all shopping areas and especially 
in the central business area if it is to be 
preserved. 

High Taxation. It sounds like a paradox to 
say that high taxes are a cause of the local 
financial problem. But consider the follow- 
ing statistics. In 1940, local government re- 
ceived more than 39 per cent of all taxes col- 
lected by federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, but only 13 per cent in 1950. The 
federal and state levels have usurped the 
more lucrative sources of tax revenues and 
left the property tax as the principal source 
of local revenue. The property tax laws of 
most states are not designed for the efficient 
administration of the tax and not flexible 
enough for the requirements of an inflation- 

ary era. 

Because of high taxation, the taxpayer is 
becoming more and more tax conscious. The 
reaction falls heaviest on local government 
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since it is on the firing line and the taxpayer 
has the best opportunity of expressing dis- 
satisfaction to local officials. 

Backlog of Public Improvements. A survey 
recently conducted reveals a backlog of 
needed public works of 100 billion dollars. 
Some of this dates back to the depression 
years when many communities were either 
burdened with debt or were without suf- 
ficient financial resources to undertake 
needed improvements. During World War 
II, plans for such improvements were again 
laid aside. Likewise adequate maintenance 
of many public facilities was necessarily 
neglected to the extent that major replace- 
ments have since become necessary. 

Urban growth is bringing additional 
heavy demands on local governments for the 
facilities essential to their general welfare. 
This problem is further aggravated by sub- 
stantial increases in construction costs. Most 
bond issues authorized immediately follow- 
ing the war are now far short of meeting 
present costs. Some communities have re- 
vised their plans; others have obtained addi- 
tional authorization; still others have shelved 
their plans and are waiting for lower prices 
or additional bonding authority. Sound fis- 
cal policy calls for deferment of those facili- 
ties that fall in the category of luxury or less- 
essential improvements in favor of those 
necessary for the health and general welfare 
of the community. 

The need for essential facilities will be 
substantial for many years and the increas- 
ing volume of debt to finance them has al- 
ready forced interest rates upward. As the 
need for new debt continues interest costs 
will likely increase further. As this new debt 
is created, the tax burden will be corre- 
spondingly increased to service the debt. 
Likewise, the facilities developed must be 
operated and maintained. Too often this 
factor is omitted when the physical plan for 
the facility is developed. 

Conclusion. All of this points to the need for 
careful and intelligent long-term financial 
planning. More attention must be devoted 
to debt administration if we are to avoid the 
pitfalls that many municipalities encoun- 
tered following the lush period of the twen- 
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ties when principles of sound fiscal manage- 
ment were disregarded. 

If we are to meet this situation, we must 
continually strive to get more out of each 
dollar that is collected. Studies of our opera- 
tion should be a regular task rather than 
piecemeal. Purchasing practices should in- 
clude inspections and testing of commodity 
deliveries. Budgeting should be a reality and 
not a formality. Existing revenue programs 
should be administered with efficiency and 
impartiality. 

In addition to the improvements which 
can be made through administrative proc- 
esses, other approaches must be explored if 
solutions to these major fiscal problems are 
to be found. These are some of the things we 
can do: 

1. Equalize the tax burden by adopting 
taxing programs which reach the “‘fluid pop- 
ulation’’: those living in the suburbs and the 
itinerant defense workers. The pay-roll or 
earnings tax seems best suited to this purpose 
and offers the most relief to the resident tax- 
payers. Approximately 32 cities and 300 
other units of local government now use this 
type of tax to supplement other income. 
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2. Consolidate agencies or services where 
possible. There are 156,000 units of local 
government in the United States, one unit 
for every 966 persons. Much public money is 
wasted through overlapping services and 
territories. 

3. Adopt service charges where feasible 
and use special assessments where possible to 
finance public improvements. 

4. Lend support to programs calling for 
more local autonomy or home rule. Local 
government is still largely under the control 
of rural representatives who have failed to 
recognize the serious problems which con- 
front urban areas. Both state and federal 
officials must be reminded that this nation is 
now composed principally of urban inhabit~- 
ants. 

5. Plan services and programs carefully 
to avoid the mistakes of the past and to re- 
lieve fiscal problems. 

6. Promote citizen understanding and 
participation in local government. The citi- 
zen must be made to realize that the prob- 
lems of his government are his problems and 
he must help solve them or suffer the conse- 
quences. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Seeks Citizen Advice 


San Antonio, Texas, is using neighbor- 
hood committees, a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee on capital improvements, and city 
department heads to develop a program of 
capital improvements. Four neighborhood 
committees, each composed of about 40 resi- 
dents, will advise the city planning commis- 
sion on needed improvements in their areas. 
The committees are divided into sub-com- 
mittees on storm sewers and drainage, 
streets and traffic, and parks and recreation. 
Committee members call on residents in 
their area to get ideas on needed improve- 
ments. 

The citizens’ advisory committee has been 
appointed by the mayor to advise city of- 
ficials on capital improvements. City depart- 
ment heads have surveyed needed capital 


improvements in their particular depart- 
ments and have made preliminary reports to 
the city manager. A final revised list of capi- 
tal improvement projects will be compiled 
from the reports of these three independ- 
ently operating agencies, and a bond issue to 
finance the program will be presented to the 
people. 


Annual Reports 


Eleven cities have issued annual reports 
since October making a total of 116 cities 
and counties issuing reports in 1952: Ala- 
meda and Fillmore, California; Winnetka, 
Illinois; Auburn and Old Town, Maine; 
Newark, New Jersey; Scarsdale, New York; 
Johnson City, Tennessee; Richmond and 
Salem, Virginia; and Westmount, Quebec. 
Most of the reports are the 6 X 9-inch size. 
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The Richmond report was issued as a section 
of the local newspaper and has a number of 
photographs. The Hartford report is a 
4X 10-inch folder which opens to a 
30 X 18-inch sheet. Printed matter covers 
one side of the sheet and on the opposite side 
photographs depict city services. A message 
from the city manager is superimposed on a 
map of the city. The Winnetka report, fea- 
turing an attractive cover and numerous line 
drawings, emphasizes service activities rather 
than departmental statistics. A financial 
statement is not included in the report, but 
significant figures and comparisons are 
worked into textual materials. 


Telling the People 


In Columbia, South Carolina, the plan- 
ning commission has issued a_ booklet, 
A New Approach to Columbia’s Future, that 
outlines the historical development of Co- 
lumbia and shows the place of planning in 
the growth of the modern city. The booklet 
shows the need for planning and zoning con- 
trol and highlights the most important needs 
of the city (see Pick of the Month). 

West Palm Beach, Florida, has begun a 
three-month series of weekly radio programs 
on Sunday nights entitled “City Hall on the 
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Air.” The broadcasts will include such sub- 
jects as employee training and educational 
projects, city planning reports, traffic safety, 
and city beautification. 

The city manager in Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin, writes a weekly article for the local 
newspaper discussing current problems in 
local government. 

Tucson, Arizona, and Sylvan Lake, Mich- 
igan, distribute stencil-duplicated news- 
letters concerning city activities to members 
of the city council, the press, civic groups, 
and local citizens. 


City Movie 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has produced a color 
and sound film, entitled This Zs Our City, 
which deals with Cincinnati and its prob- 
lems and was produced by a local concern 
for the Citizens’ Development Committee 
and the Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
film is to be shown in civics classes in public 
and parochial schools and also will be avail- 
able for local group meetings. The picture 
dramatizes the city’s traffic problems, dupli- 
cation of public services in adjoining com- 
munities, and problems related to slum 
areas. 


Surveys Insurance Practices 
of 90 Cities 


OST cities have fire and extended cov- 
erage insurance policies, according to 
a survey of the insurance practices of 90 
cities recently completed by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association. The survey 
showed that most cities are aware of the in- 
surance practices that provide adequate cov- 
erage at lower rates—co-insurance, frequent 
appraisals, and extended term. 

Fifty-eight of the reporting cities have 
policies with a co-insurance clause, and only 
eight cities insure at full value without co- 
insurance. Most cities co-insure at a single 
percentage with 32 cities co-insuring at 80 


per cent, 20 at 90 per cent, and one at 50 per 
cent 

Nearly all the reporting cities have had 
appraisals made for insurance purposes with- 
in the past five years, and one-half have had 
such appraisals within the last two years. A 
wide variation was reported as to the fre- 
quency of reappraisals, but the majority 
have a definite policy of periodic reapprais- 
al. Two review values every six months, 17 
once a year, nine every two years, 11 every 
three years, and seven every five years. 

Most of the cities surveyed take advantage 
of rate reductions made possible by writing 
insurance for periods longer than one year. 
One-half of the reporting cities write in- 
surance for a three-year period and the other 
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one-half for a five-year period. Only five 
cities obtain insurance on an annual basis 
and one every two years. 

Total premums paid for five years by the 66 
United Statescities reporting were $3,303,000 
Total losses recovered during the same pe- 
riod were $1,778,000 or a loss ratio of 54 per 
cent. Almost 60 per cent of the total loss oc- 
curred in Phoenix, Arizona; Baltimore, 
Maryland; and Richmond, Virginia. Of the 
cities reporting, 34 had loss ratios of less than 
10 per cent, and 17 reported no losses.— 
Rosert L. Funk, assistant director, Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association. 


Surveys Policies on Control 
of Outside Work 


ITIES should have definite policies con- 
trolling outside employment of city 
employees, according to a committee report 
of the city manager department of the 
League of California Cities. ‘The committee 
surveyed practices of 69 council-manager 
cities in California and found that 29 of 
these cities, including all 13 cities over 
50,000 population, restrict outside employ- 
ment to some extent. 

The committee concluded that outside 
employment should be considered as a spe- 
cial privilege, not as a right, and should be 
viewed in the same light as other outside ac- 
tivities which affect the employee’s efficiency 
on the job—recreation, social activities, pri- 
vate home building, and so on. Outside work 
may lower the efficiency of the individual 
worker and the effectiveness of those who 
work with him. 

Some types of outside employment are in- 
compatible with city employment as, for ex- 
ampie, a policeman’s operating a private 
detective agency or working in a tavern. 
Uniformed employees and public works em- 
ployees may be needed to meet emergencies 
during off-duty hours and should be readily 
available. 

A policy restricting outside work is un- 
tenable if wages for city employment are 
below those in local private industry. The 
City may be able to keep its employees only 
because they can work elsewhere in their 
spare time. The attitude of local private in- 
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dustries toward outside work by their em- 
ployees and the loca! employment situation 
are other factors to consider. 

The Committee recommends that cities 
consider these criteria or conditions in 
adopting their policies on outside work: 
(1) An employee must furnish proof that 
he is covered by workmen’s compensation 
insurance in his outside job to protect the 
city against liability for injuries sustained 
in outside work. (2) A definite time limit 
should be placed on permissible outside 
work, (3) The time schedule and location of 
outside work should not interfere with city 
operations. (4) The work should not be so 
tiring as to undermine the individual’s 
health nor to interfere with his city employ- 
ment. (5) Outside work must be compatible 
with city work. (6) Outside work should not 
deprive a taxpayer of his livelihood. 

The city may also consider personal or 
family situations which may justify outside 
work, such as heavy medical expenses; pur- 
chase of a home, automobile, household ap- 
pliances, or other fixed assets to improve the 
standard of living; and investment by the 
employee in a business which requires some 
of his time for management or operation.— 
A. P. HAMANN, city manager, San Jose, and 
chairman of special committee. 


Elections Include Manager Adop- 
tions and Charter Revisions 
TOTAL of 1,124 cities and counties in 
the United States and Canada now 
operate under the council-manager plan. 
Six cities adopted proposals to come under 
council-manager government in the Novem- 
ber 4 elections: Santa Ana, California; 
Evanston and Oak Park, Illinois; Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky; Arlington, Massachusetts; 
and Tacoma, Washington. Voters in Ash- 
land, Wisconsin, and Holton, Kansas, 
turned down proposals to abandon the 
council-manager plan. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, voters 
turned down a new city charter which had 
an unusual provision authorizing the city 
manager to bargain collectively with city 
employees on wages and working conditions. 
In Arlington County, Virginia, voters ap- 
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proved a charter amendment authorizing 
the county manager to appoint all depart- 
ment heads. 

Voters in New Orleans adopted a strong 
mayor-council charter by a vote of 45,689 
to 29,356 which will be effective in 1954. It 
provides for a seven-member council and a 
separately-elected mayor who has no voting 
power. Two of the councilmen will be 
elected at large and five from districts. The 
charter provides for a chief administrative 
officer, appointed by the mayor, who will 
supervise all city departments except the 
city attorney. 

In San Diego, California, voters approved 
transfer of city public health activities to the 
county health department with the city’s 
contracting for public health service. Em- 
ployees of the city health department will be 
transferred to the county department with 
no loss of civil service status. The state legis- 
lature must ratify the action when it meets 
in January, 1953. 

San Francisco voters adopted a charter 
amendment limiting the mayor to two 
terms. California voters turned down an ini- 
tiated state constitutional amendment which 
would prohibit city appropriations to or- 
ganizations which attempt to influence legis- 
lation at the local, state, or federal level. 


Adopts Broad Program to Retain 
Good Employees 
NIVERSITY City, Missouri, has 
adopted personnel policies designed 
to attract and retain capable employees. 
City employees recently came under the 
Federal Social Security Act, and for the first 
time certain aged employees in the city are 
able to retire with some measure of inde- 
pendence. The cost of social security benefits 
to the city is $7,000 per year. 

City employees for the first time have 
been brought under the provision of the 
state workmen’s compensation laws, in ac- 
cordance with a ruling by the attorney gen- 
eral of the state which permits any city in 
Missouri to be covered. The cost of this in- 
surance to the city is $8,000 for the first year. 
The insurance coverage is carried with a pri- 
vate insurance company. 
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Under a recently adopted pay plan all 
salaries are tied to the consumers’ price in- 
dex. Whenever the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics changes one point or more 
the salaries of employees will change 1 per 
cent per month. 

During the past year the city sponsored 
training courses for its department and divi- 
sion heads and also courses for employees in 
the public works department. During the 
coming year in-service training will be pro- 
vided for employees in the police, fire, and 
finance departments. 

The new pay plan, together with the pay 
increases granted last January 1, resulted in 
an increase in salaries of approximately 10 
per cent. 

A shortened work week has been provided 
with every other Saturday off for the admin- 
istrative, clerical, and labor forces. Firemen 
receive a day off per month and policemen 
four days off per month. 

All employees will soon be issued a per- 
sonnel manual, and policemen will be issued 
a special police manual.—ELpDER GuNTER, 
city manager, University City, Missouri. 


To Revise Grading Schedule for 
City Fire Defenses 


DELEGATION of city officials repre- 
senting the American Municipal As- 
sociation met in New York with officials of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters on 
October 7 to 9 to discuss revision of the Na- 
tional Board’s grading schedule. The Na- 
tional Board invited AMA to present the 
municipal viewpoint on the grading sched- 
ule and its application to cities so that the 
Board could consider these suggestions in 
revising the schedule. The grading of a city 
is an important element in setting fire in- 
surance rates. 

Prior to the meeting AMA surveyed all 
cities over 25,000 population whose fire de- 
fenses were regraded during 1950 and 1951 
and solicited the opinions of city officials on 
possible improvements in the grading sched- 
ule. The consensus of reporting cities was 
that NBFU engineers conducting the local 
surveys apply the schedule with commend- 
able impartiality and objectivity and do 
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their work on a cooperative and businesslike 
basis. 

Many questions which city officials have 
had were presented by delegates at the 
meeting with NBFU officials. Among these 
were the emphasis given to fire alarm boxes 
and the NBFU building code, the desirabil- 
ity of credit for radio-equipped apparatus 
and effective training and fire prevention 
activities, and questions relating to reports 
on the NBFU surveys and the effect of the 
surveys on the rate making process. 

Clarification of many of these points was 
obtained at the meeting of the Board and 
city officials. Cities are not heavily penalized 
for not having an alarm box system in the 
residential areas, since 500 of the 550 alarm 
system points pertain to high-value districts 
only. City building codes, including those 
which are standard codes adopted by refer- 
ence, are checked against NBFU’s code, 
which is designed primarily with fire haz- 
ards in mind. 

Credit for such advancements as radio 
communication, improved equipment, ad- 
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vanced fire prevention or training programs 
and the like, is under consideration. Under 
the “‘deficiency point”’ system, however, this 
involves placing such advances within the 
*‘standard”’ and hence penalizing all cities 
who have not as yet adopted such improve- 
ments. 

The insurance rate-making process is car- 
ried out by state and regional inspection or 
rating bureaus, which should be a city’s first 
contact on questions relating to details of 
deficiency points and the probable effect on 
insurance rates of improvements in fire de- 
fenses. These bureaus also should be the 
channel of communications destined for 
NBFU. 

Mayor Clark Tucker of Kansas City, 
Kansas, is AMA committee chairman. Ross 
Miller, city manager of Modesto, California, 
and Reeves Newsom, village manager of 
Scarsdale, New York, were among the mem- 
bers of the AMA delegation. A report of the 
meeting in New York was presented to the 
American Municipal Congress in Los An- 
geles on December 1. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











, Curr Previo Same Ww Hi 
lem — or ee cee See Bey 
Consumers’ Price Index'.... 1935-39=100 190.9 10-15 190.8 187.4 181.5 189.1 
Municipal Bond Index?®..... % yield 2.38 11-13 2.39 2.04 1.59 2.17 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’. .... 100,000 pop. 81 Sept. 63 -76 57 -90 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 98 Sept. 98 91 62 130 
Construction Cost Index... 1947-49=100 122.6 Aug. 122.1 116.3 113.2 117.6 





‘United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
‘U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 








WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Payrolls and Revenues Up 


OTAL public payrolls rose 15 per cent be- 

tween July, 1951, and July, 1952, and the 
total number of government employees was up 
4.2 per cent. The total number of full-time mu- 
nicipal nonschool employees rose from 964,000 to 
977,000 in the same period while payrolls went 
from $247,200,000 to $271,300,000, according to 
the Census Bureau report, Public Employment in 
July, 1952. Total revenues of the 41 cities over 
250,000 population for the calendar year 1951 
were 6.5 per cent higher than in 1950, and total 
expenditures increased 1.6 per cent. Local taxes 
provided about two-thirds of the total revenues 
of these cities in 1951, and property tax receipts 
amounted to almost 75 per cent of city tax reve- 
nues. These and other large-city statistics are set 
forth in the Census Bureau’s recent report, Large- 
City Finances in 1957. 


New Book on Municipal Contracts 


A handbook on municipal contract law has 
been published by the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers. The book, entitled The Law 
of Municipal Contracts with Annotated Model Forms, 
includes model forms for general and special con- 
tract conditions; provisions applying to paving of 
streets, highways, and sidewalks; contractor’s per- 
formance, payment, and maintenance of bonds; 
prequalification of bidders; and forms suitable 
for other contract purposes. Court decisions dis- 
cussed include contract powers of cities, ultra vires 
and illegal contracts, personal interest of munici- 
pal officers, competitive bidding, action on bids, 
advertisement of bids, “‘cost-plus” contracts, esca- 
lator clauses, bonds and deposits, and prequalifi- 
cation of bidders (see Pick of the Month section). 


Schools Help with Employee Training 


In Long Beach, California, the local school 
district conducts extensive on-the-job training 
programs for municipal employees. In addition, 
public and private agencies help give specialized 
training. Vendors of equipment and products and 
the local telephone company also participated in 
the program by providing trained instructors and 
course material. The city discovered that by 
using school personnel for on-the-job training sev- 
eral courses could be operated without loading 
city officials with the time-consuming tasks of de- 
veloping courses and instructing. Seven courses 
that were conducted in the first year of operation 
included a 10-week course for supervisors, and 





classes in public relations, first aid, management 
improvement, and induction of new employees, 
Courses planned for the coming year include 
advanced supervisory techniques, work methods 
improvements, and park maintenance and land- 
scaping. 


City Sells Bonds to Citizens 


The city of New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia (34,500) recently sold $370,000 in 20-year 
serial bonds to local citizens on an “over-the- 
counter” basis. The bonds were sold at 4.75 per 
cent interest (municipal bonds in Canada are not 
exempt from income tax) for the construction of a 
new city hall. The issue was over-subscribed by 
$20,000 with only six paid announcements in 
each local newspaper and on the local radio sta- 
tion and a descriptive circular enclosed with elec- 
tric bills. Additional advertising and a large num- 
ber of circulars had to be cancelled because of the 
unexpected demand for the bonds. Most of the 
sales were for amounts of $500 to $5,000. The 
citizen subscription method of selling the bonds 
was undertaken by the city to avoid the costs of 
conventional marketing methods through bond 
houses and security dealers. The bonds were is- 
sued in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000 
and are secured by the full faith and credit of the 
city government. 


Awards for Police Work 


Citizens of Lubbock, Texas, recently held an 
award banquet and police appreciation program 
to honor the city police department and the of- 
ficer selected as the most courteous, alert, neat, 
personable, and capable. The awards committee 
of the local citizens traffic commission selected the 
winner for a $250 award and four others who 
received awards of $150, $100, $75, and $50. 
Awards were limited to patrolmen not holding 
any officer rank and were financed by private 
donations. It is planned to make the banquet and 
award program an annual affair. 


More Cities Publish Budgets 


Annual municipal budgets have been received 
recently from 20 cities: Glendale, Lodi, and San 
Luis Obispo, California; Boulder and Denver, 
Colorado; Greenwich and Manchester, Connecti- 
cut; Greenwood, Mississippi; Amarillo, Bryan, 
Marshall, Paris, Port Arthur, San Antonio, Tay- 
lor, Waco, and Wichita Falls, Texas; Ellensburg; 
Washington; and Kenosha and Two Rivers, Wis- 
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consin. Most of the budgets are stencil-duplicated 
and are loose-leaf with attractively colored ring 
binders. They include summary sections and in 
most cases a budget message. 

In the Amarillo and Wichita Falls budgets 
colored paper is used for dividing the sections of 
the budget and for summary and other sections. 
The Two Rivers budget message includes several 
charts showing tax rates of other cities, how the 
tax dollar is spent, and the per capita costs of 
individual services. The Boulder city manager in 
his budget message refers to the budget as an 
achievement program. The message includes a 
summary of current financing needs, a projected 
street maintenance and improvement program, 
necessary additional service programs, utility ex- 
pansions, and proposed employee salary in- 
creases. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances of general interest recently 
adopted by cities include licensing of private am- 
bulances in Davenport, Iowa; prohibiting wash- 
ing, polishing, greasing, oiling, or repairing auto- 
mobiles in the streets in Denver, Colorado; re- 
quiring the removal of weeds on vacant lots in 
San Antonio, Texas; establishing traffic violation 
appearance bonds in Manhattan, Kansas; regu- 
lating the price of gas for heating and lighting in 
Toledo, Ohio; requiring persons engaged in sell- 
ing air travel tickets to file bond in San Francisco; 
regulating the installation of septic tanks and pro- 
hibiting their maintenance where sewer mains 
are available in Jacksonville, Florida; regulating 
the establishment and operation of auto and 
trailer camps in Burbank, California; licensing 
and regulating employment agencies and agents 
in Lynbrook, New York; establishing a fire pre- 
vention division in New Orleans, Louisiana; and 
licensing persons engaged in erecting radio and 
television antennae in Denver, Colorado. 


Improves Personnel Procedures 


Worcester, Massachusetts, has been taking 
steps over the past three years in developing a 
comprehensive personnel program for city em- 
ployees. Work began with the preparation of job 
classification and pay plans in 1949. Since then a 
personnel department has been established and 
regulations have been adopted for sick leave, 
overtime pay, and travel by city employees. The 
latest step taken in September was a complete 
revision of the city pay plan. ... Marine City, 
Michigan (4,270), has adopted a simplified pay- 
roll register-voucher-check system for city em- 
ployee payrolls. The system operates with one 
manual posting for each employee at the end of 
each pay period. ... New Westminster, British 


Columbia, is starting a program of annual safety 
awards for truck drivers and other operators of 
city-owned motor equipment. Cash bonuses will 
be awarded to each driver who goes through an 
entire year without an accident. In addition 
drivers will vote at an annual banquet on the 
best all-around driver in their group to receive a 
special trophy. 


City Doubles Its Area 


San Antonio, Texas, recently annexed 80 
square miles of territory with about 40,000 people 
giving the city a total area of 154 square miles 
and a population of 455,000. The area was an- 
nexed to forestall the incorporation as cities of 16 
small fringe communities which would have 
blocked the future growth of San Antonio. The 
annexation will make it possible for the city to 
protect itself against blighted areas by zoning 
regulations, to provide for the orderly growth of 
the city, and to insure efficient and economic ex- 
pansion of municipal services and utilities. The 
1952-53 budget carries $225,000 to finance serv- 
ices in the annexed area. 


Controls for Traffic Violations 


Manhattan, Kansas, has installed new proce- 
dures for controlling traffic violations, court ap- 
pearances, and the collection of fines. The city 
now uses three types of prenumbered traffic tick- 
ets: a parking ticket, a notification of arrest, and a 
traffic violation summons. The parking ticket in- 
cludes a special mailing envelope for payment of 
fines by mail. The notification of arrest ticket is 
used for minor traffic violations and requires 
posting bond, but court appearance is not neces- 
sary. The traffic violation summons is issued for 
moving violations and other serious offenses and 
requires a court appearance. The city in addition 
has established minimum bonds for every traffic 
violation and strengthened finance department 
controls over the collection of fines. The new sys- 
tem is expected to reduce the load for minor vio- 
lations in police court and to provide better con- 
trol of all traffic tickets issued and fines collected. 


City Finance News 


San Diego, California, purchases electric light 
bulbs at a 46 per cent discount from standard 
prices. The bulbs are bought through a joint pur- 
chase arrangement with the county, the schools, 
and other cities in the county. . . . During April, 
May, and June, 1952, 144 cities invested $42,- 
000,000 in sewage treatment plants. The work 
has been stimulated by the activities of state and 
interstate water pollution control agencies. Of the 
144 projects, 75 are for new sewage treatment 
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plants and 69 for replacements, additions, or en- 
largements. . . . Tucson, Arizona, recently pur- 
chased 412 parking meters from Jamestown, 
North Dakota, at less than one-half the original 
price of new meters. Jamestown voters had re- 
jected the use of parking meters in a referendum, 
and the meters were put up for sale. Tucson pur- 
chased them for $21.07 each including freight; 
the bid price for meters of the same make was 
$52.24. The meters are one year old. ... Ran- 
toul, Illinois (6,387), in a critical defense area, 
has received a grant of $909,000 from two federal 
agencies for sewer and water facilities, and the 
city will sell water and sewer revenue bonds to 
cover its share of the cost ($743,000). . . . Cities 
that have adopted sales taxes recently include 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 1 per cent; Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi, 2 per cent; and Salinas, California, one- 
half of 1 per cent. A total of 150 California cities 
now have local sales taxes. 


Low Sick Leave in San Diego 


Sick leave for San Diego city employees in 
1951 averaged 4.54 days per employee per year 
according to the annual report of the civil service 
commission. This was an increase of two-thirds of 
a day per employee over the preceding year prin- 
cipally because of a revision in policy which 
liberalized the interpretation of allowing ab- 
sences to employees for illness or death of mem- 
bers of the immediate family. The San Diego 
average for sick leave is well below the 11-day 
national average in private industry and is due 
principally, the report states, to the distribution 
of monthly sick leave usage analyses to all city 
departments. 


Administrative Reorganization 


Consolidation of Philadelphia’s 11 separate 
printing and duplicating shops into a printing 
division and a duplicating division has been rec- 
ommended by the Pennsylvania Economy 
League. Both divisions would be under the con- 
trol of the procurement commissioner as required 
by the city charter. Printing equipment and per- 
sonnel of three separate shops would be consoli- 
dated at one location and the duplicating facili- 
ties of five city departments would be consoli- 
dated as a duplicating division. Duplicating ac- 
tivities carried on by the civil service commission 
and the municipal courts would remain under the 
direct control of these agencies. . . . The duties 
of the Los Angeles independent library board 
should be limited to determining departmental 
policy, according to a report of the commission on 
reorganization of the city government. The re- 
port recommends that the city librarian assume 
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the direct management of all public libraries sub- 
ject to policy control by the board. Under the 
proposed plan, libraries would be financed com- 
pletely from the general city budget, and charter 
provisions calling for fixed annual library ap- 
propriations would be repealed. 


Steps Toward Traffic Safety 


The Santa Monica, California, police depart- 
ment has issued a manual of bicycle safety rules 
for teen-agers. The booklet is in the form of a 
comic book and illustrates safe practices in bicycle 
riding, driving a car, and riding motor bikes and 
scooters. The last page contains a list of safety hints 
for younger children (see Pick of the Month sec- 
tion). . . . In San Antonio, Texas, 100 mothers of 
school children have been appointed school cross- 
ing guards. The women were recruited by the local 
Parent-Teachers Association and attended a 10- 
day training course before going on duty. The 
women will not issue tickets but will take down 
license numbers and be prepared to testify in 
court. .. . In Phoenix, Arizona, the city traffic 
division uses a portable dictating machine to re- 
cord on-the-spot orders for street maintenance 
crews and plans for traffic flow and traffic safety 
improvement. 


Garbage and Sewage Disposal 


Richmond, Indiana (39,539), processes and 
disposes of garbage at the city’s sewage disposal 
plant at a net cost of six cents per ton. The sewage 
treatment plant was enlarged in 1951 to provide 
garbage and sewage disposal capacity for a popu- 
lation of 60,000 because suitable sites for a sani- 
tary landfill were in great demand for residential 
use. The plant is of the activated-sludge type, and 
liquid sludge is sold to nearby farmers for fer- 
tilizer. Gas generated by digesters is used to oper- 
ate the retur 1-sludge pump and to heat the build- 
ings and the sludge at an estimated saving in 
operating costs of $1,000 per month. 


Court Decisions Affecting Cities 

A farmer’s electric cooperative has been denied 
the right to serve its former patrons in an area 
annexed by the city of Newport, Arkansas. The 
court held that the cooperative’s certificate of 
convenience and necessity to serve rural territory 
terminated when the city annexed the territory 
(Farmers Electric Cooperative v. Arkansas Power and 
Light Co., 249 Pac. (2d) 837). ...A Cleveland, 
Ohio, ordinance recently overruled would have 
required applicants for curb cuts in nonresiden- 
tial areas to secure permission from the city coun- 
cil member in the ward where the curb cut is to 
be made. The ordinance further provided that if 
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the councilman disapproved the application, the 
permit could not be issued except by resolution of 
the city council. The court held that the or- 
dinance constituted a delegation of legislative au- 
thority and was therefore unconstitutional and 
void (Northern Boiler Company v. David et al. 106 
North East (2d) 620). 


New Personnel Rules 


Port Arthur, Texas, has issued a revised set of 
personnel rules governing responsibility for per- 
sonnel administration, appointments, promo- 
tions, transfers, and other changes in status, dis- 
missals and other separations, and conditions of 
work in the city service. .. . Garden City, Kan- 
sas, has issued a personnel guide for city employ- 
ees entitled The City and You. The guide includes 
personnel rules and covers a number of matters of 
immediate interest to employees including iden- 
tification cards, sick leave, use of the telephone, 
writing letters, and public relations. 


State University Pays Taxes 

The University of Illinois recently agreed to 
pay the city of Urbana an estimated $24,500 in 
property taxes on student-staff apartments for 
1950, 1951, and 1952. The payments are pro- 
rated on the proportion of apartments occupied 
by university staff members and are based on the 
local tax levy for the properties. A state statute 
authorizes the university to pay for services ren- 
dered by local taxing units on university property 
leased to full-time staff members. All student- 
occupied apartments are tax exempt. 


Telephones for Emergency Use 

Roanoke, Virginia, has 29 emergency tele- 
phones in special boxes on the streets for use by 
policemen and firemen and for citizens to report 
fires,““accidents, and other emergencies. The 
phones are connected directly with the desk 
sergeant’s office in the police department and are 
maintained by the telephone company. Addi- 
tional phones will be installed each year until the 
entire city is covered. 


New Airport Rules 


The President has ordered federal government 
agencies to examine the recommendations of the 
President’s Special Commission on Airports (the 
Doolittle Commission) and to put into effect those 
projects which are ‘‘... immediately desirable 
and practical.”” The principal recommendations 
of the Commission which affect cities are the fol- 
lowing: an airport should be planned with a 
clear, level area at least 1,000 feet wide and one- 
half mile long beyond the end of each main run- 
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way; zoning ordinances should ban the construc- 
tion of buildings for at least two miles in fan 
shaped areas at the ends of runways; airports 
should be integrated with other means of trans- 
portation in community planning; government 
appropriations for airports should be increased 
substantially; military and civil air operations 
should be separated wherever possible; and air- 
ports should be located closer to the cities they 
serve with none more than 40 minutes driving 
time from the center of the city. 


Bond Issues Reach New High 

Voters approved a record $1,300,000,000 in 
bond issues on November 4 for state and local 
public improvement projects including schools, 
water works, sewers and sewage disposal plants, 
public housing, street improvements, and public 
buildings. The biggest single issue is $285,000,000 
for a state parkway in New Jersey. The revenue 
bond issue will be backed by state credit and is 
expected to sell at a lower net interest rate than 
straight revenue bonds. Voters in Cleveland and 
Baltimore approved multiple issues totalling 
$54,000,000 and $47,000,000 respectively. One- 
half of the Cleveland issues will go for urban 
redevelopment, highways, sewage disposal, and 
airport improvements. Three-fourths of the Balti- 
more issues are for water facilities, port develop- 
ment, and schools. Louisville voters approved is- 
sues totalling $9,000,000 for university expansion, 
public hospitals, and a new police headquarters. 
In San Francisco, voters approved a $4,750,000 
issue for new fire stations. In Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, voters approved a $16,000,000 water reve- 
nue bond issue. The largest issue rejected was an 
Oklahoma proposal for $125,000,000 in veter- 
ans’ bonus bonds which was turned down by a 
three-to-one margin. 


Regulates Garbage Grinders 

Philadelphia recently adopted a code allowing 
the installation of domestic garbage grinders in 
areas served by sewage disposal plants and speci- 
fying installation and operating requirements. 
Manufacturers, agents, and distributors of gar- 
bage grinders must submit models for approval to 
the city health department and furnish the de- 
partment each month with a list of grinders sold 
for installation, the serial and model numbers, 
address of the property where installed, and the 
registered plumber installing the grinder. Plumb- 
ers must obtain permits to install grinders. A 
metal plate showing the manufacturer’s name 
and the model and serial numbers must be at- 
tached to each grinder. 
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FEDERAL ContrisuTions (M 25-1). Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1952. $1. 

Your ComMITTEE IN Community Action. By 
Clarence King. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33 Street, New York. 1952. 114pp. 

ComMMITTEES IN ORGANIZATION. By L. Urwick. 
British Institute of Management, Manage- 
ment House, Eight Hill Street, London, W. 1, 
England. 1952. 8pp. 3/6. 

REPORT OF THE CITIZENS’ CoMMISSION ON ETHICS 
IN GOVERNMENT, ARLINGTON CounTy, VIR- 
cintA. Fritz M. Marx (chairman), United 
States Bureau of the Budget, Washington, 
D.C. August 15, 1952. Variously paged. 75 
cents. 

PicTOGRAPHS AND GRAPHS: How To MAKE AND 
Use Tuem. By Rudolph Modley and Dyno 
Lowenstein. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York 16. 1952. 186pp. $4. 

MunicipAL ANNEXATIONS AND DETACHMENTS: 
Apri 2, 1950—Aprit 1, 1951. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
Series GEO. No. 3. 1952. 22pp. 

Tue Law or MunicipAL CONTRACTS WITH AN- 
NOTATED Mopet Forms. By Charles S. Rhyne. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1952. 192pp. $7.50. 

Pusiic RELATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES: 
An Action Procram. By Eleanor S. Ruhl. 
Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1952. 32pp. $2. 

CooPERATIVE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Na- 
tional Civil Service League, 40 East 40 Street, 
New York 16. 1952. 16pp. 

EFFECTIVE TESTING DEVELOPMENTS. By John W. 
MacMillan and Others. Civil Service As- 
sembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1952. 
23pp. $2. 

Larce-Citry Finances 1n 1951. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. October, 1952. 
57pp. 30 cents. 

SaLariEs OF Loca Pustic HEALTH WorKERS. 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1952. 83pp. 

ZONING IN NorTH Caro ina. By Philip P. Green, 
Jr. Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 1952. 429pp. 
$3.50. 

A New ApproacH To CoLumBia’s Future. City 
Planning Commission, City Hall, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 1952. 32pp. 


PLANNING AND ZONING ORDINANCE. Office of the 
City Manager, City Hall, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 1952. Unpaged. 

Potice PLanninc. By O. W. Wilson. Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 301-27 East Lawrence Av- 
enue, Springfield, Illinois. 1952. 492pp. $7.75. 

THe NEw York Po tice Survey. Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, 684 Park Avenue, New 
York. 1952. 70pp. 

Tue Po.iceMan’s Guipe, A MANuAL oF Stupy 
AND INnstRuCTION. By Cornelius F. Cahalane. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York 16. 1952. 276pp. $3.50. 

GUARDIANS OF Your LIFE AND Property. Office 
of the City Manager, City Hall, Santa Moni- 
ca, California. 1952. 18pp. 

PREVENTING Home Fires. National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Bos- 
ton 10. 1952. 24pp. 25 cents. 

FrrE DEPARTMENT RULES AND REGULATIONS. Of- 
fice of the City Manager, City Hall, Salem, 
Oregon. 1952. 32pp. 

A “First Book” on Fire SAFETY IN THE ATOMIC 
Ace. By Horatio Bond. National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Bos- 
ton 10. 1952. 72pp. $3. 

(1) Municipat INcINERATION; A StuDY OF THE 
Factors INVOLVED 1N MunicipAL REFUSE 
DisposaL BY INCINERATION. 100pp. (2) A 
FreLp Stupy oF THREE MUuNICIPAL INCINERA- 
Tors. 65pp. Sanitary Engineering Research 
Project, University of California, Berkeley. 
1951. 

Future Citizens Att. By Gordon W. Blackwell 
and Raymond F. Gould. American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1952. 181pp. $2. 

OrFIcIAL BicycLe SAFETY MANUAL. Police Safety 
Council, City Hall, Santa Monica, California. 
1952. Unpaged. 

Kansas Ciry, Kansas MunicipAL Parxinc Lot 
System. By Ellsworth Green, Jr. Chamber of 
Commerce, Kansas City, Kansas. 1952. 4pp. 

MEETING THE DEMANDS OF STREET TRAFFIC, CITY 
oF San Digco. Mayor’s Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee, City Hall, San Diego, California. 1952. 
23pp. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON OUTSIDE 
EMPLOYMENT OF City EmpLoyeEEs. By Com- 
mittee of City Manager Department, League 
of California Cities, A. P. Hamann, Chairman. 
City Manager’s Office, San Jose, California. 
1952. 5pp. 
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Administration 


Avery, W. B., Flood in a city, recovery, and plans 
for future, 11-12N; Campbell, O. W., Putting the 
program into effect, 249A; Cookingham, L. P., 
Administrative planning for disasters, 2-5A; 
Crouch, Winston W., The conduct of administra- 
tive hearings, 55-59A; Dennis, J., Planning an ad- 
ministrative survey, 194—97A; Guides for admin- 
istrative analysis and procedure manuals, 134N; 
Harrell, C. A., Administrative program and or- 
ganizational leadership, 246-47A; Improve busi- 
ness license procedures, 40-41C; Pope, H. G., 
Conducting a management audit, 250-51A; Wil- 
son, Ray W., Selling the program to department 
heads, 247-48A; See also City Manager; Manage- 
ment; Organization. 


Administrative Assistants 


Bodine, Cornelius, Jr., Sells council on hiring ad- 
ministrative assistant, 182-83N; Plans roster of 
trained assistants, 19C; Selects administrative as- 
sistant, 65C. 


Annexation 


Annexes fringe area, 17C; Bollens, John C., 
More than 300 cities annex fringe areas in 1951, 
108-09N; City doubles its area, 279C; Come on 
in, 130-31N; Explains service policy, 299N; 
Greene, Lee S., and Danie] R. Grant, To annex 
fringe areas, transfer some services to county, 
181-82N; Hughes, M. Clyde, Annexation and re- 
allocation of functions, 26-30A; Incorporation, 
consolidation, annexation, 209-10C; Local units 
vote to merge, 41C; To annex large fringe areas, 
91C; Welcomes new residents, 252N; See also 
Metropolitan Area. 
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Assessment 


Adopts new assessing formula, 162C; Assessed 
valuations go up, 18C. 


Bonds 

Bond issues reach new high, 281C; Cities revise 
bid bond procedures, 63-64N; City sells bonds to 
citizens, 278C; Issue bond prospectuses, 185C; 
Issue revenue bonds, 133—34N ; Revenue bonds for 
parking lots, 139C; Maxwell, Thomas F., Sells 
bond issue, 228-29N; Sells bond issue, 179N, 
251N. 


Budgets 
Cities publish annual budgets, 16-17C, 65C, 
89C, 136-37C, 159C, 206N, 235-36C, 278C; 
Harrell, C. A., City council adopts two annual 
budgets, 205N; Issues budget instructions, 161C; 
McNayr, Irving G., Budget hearings, 59N; New 
budget procedures, 234C; Roberts, Samuel M., 
Trend toward performance budgeting, 223-26A. 


Building 
City builds sports arena, 159-60C; Cities satisfied 
with city-county buildings, 206-07N; Combine all 
building inspections, 15—16C; Finances new city 
hall from current revenues, 232N; New city hall 
dedicated, 207N; Plans for a cultural center, 
139C. 


City Management 
Moran, Willard B., Why go to a conference?, 152- 
53A; Offers administrative training, 66C; Stene, 
Edwin O., University training for city manage- 
ment, 6-9A; Training for public service, 88C; 
See also Administration; Council-Manager; Man- 
agement. 
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City Managers 

Administrative leadership to be theme of ICMA 
conference, 203N; City managers adopt new code 
of ethics, 230N; Federal city appoints manager, 
208C; One-third of city managers attend ICMA 
conference, 252-53N; Over 500 city managers 
attend state meetings, 156N; Taylor, Bill N., The 
city manager profession, 245—46A. 


Civil Defense 
Browne, Vincent J., Civil defense in our cities, 
226-28A; Civil defense activities, 67C; Civil de- 
fense news, 138-39C; County-wide civil defense 
drill, 161C. 


Council 


Bromage, Arthur W., Reducing the city council’s 
work load, 74-76A; Caucus committee selects 
council candidates, 136C; City to record council 
proceedings, 89C; Enlarges council meeting 
room, 19C; Froerer, Carl, Council acts on sug- 
gestions of citizen group, 204N; Howell, Leonard 
G., City council studies elimination of separate 
boards, 62-63N; Policy on appointing board 
members, 90C; Welcome to council meeting, 
10N. 


Council-Manager 
Issue news letters, 160C; McNayr, Irving G., 
Keeping council and public informed, 248-49A; 
MacCorkle, Stuart A., What the council expects 
from a city manager, 150-52A; Six-month report 


to council, 88C; Reporting to city council, 113C; 
Waldrop, A. Gayle, A councilman views city 
managers, 146-49A. 


County Government 


County monopoly on liquor business, 114C; 
Three counties appoint chief administrative offi- 
cers, 60-61N. 


Courts 


Court actions affecting cities, 188C, 280-81C; 
Court upholds city in fire alarm case, 138C. 


Crime 


Increase in urban crime, 158C; Urban crime rates 
increase, 253N. 


Elections 
Caucus committee selects council candidates, 
136C; Elections include manager adoptions and 
charter revisions, 275-76N; More cities use voting 
machines, 89C. 


Ethics 


Advice to councilmen, 222N; City managers 
adopt new code of ethics, 230N; Marx, Fritz 
Morstein, Ethics and local administration, 219- 
22A; The city managers’ code of ethics, 218; 
Views on the news, 49. 


Federal Government 
Cities’ interest in federal action, 41C; Congress 
eliminates 1952 census of governments, 180N; 
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Defense area city gets federal aid, 158C; Federal 
actions affecting cities, 183N; Many cities retain 
federal rent controls, 255N; New airport rules, 
281C; Rent controls, defense housing, 18C. 


Films 


City movie, 274N; City produces movies, 136C; 
Cope, Orin K., Annual report movie, 155N; 
King, Oren L., A budget in action, 10N; Movies, 
open house, 59N; New film on refuse collection, 
237C; Training, 34N; Use films in training, 188- 
89C; See also Public Relations; Training. 


Finance 

Actions affecting finance policy, 186C; Agard, 
Rollin F., Trends and forecasts in finance, 271- 
73A; Airport hangar privately financed, 257C; 
Assessed valuations go up, 18C; Bimonthly billing 
reduces costs, 114C; Builds incinerator by lease- 
purchase plan, 139C; Centralizes finance ac- 
tivities, 86C; Cities issue bond prospectuses, 
185C; City finance news, 41-42C, 111C, 185- 
86C, 209C, 236C, 258C, 279C; Cities use many 
methods to finance off-street parking, 254-55N; 
Compiles 1951 finance data, 65C; Defense effort 
hits cities, 258C; Establishes department of fi- 
nance, 257C; Sherman, William H., Financing 
essential municipal services, 77-81A; Gets dis- 
count on auto parts, 162C; Inflation affects city’s 
finances, 63N; Installs machine accounting sys- 
tem, 115C; Installs modern accounting system, 
137C; Installs standard accounting system, 88- 
89C; Municipal costs increase faster than reve- 
nues, 109-10N; New procedures for utility bill- 
ing, 112C; News on city finances, 65-66C; Pri- 
vate funds for school buildings, 19C; Views on 
the news, 193, 217, 241; See also Assessment; 
Bonds; Budgets; Purchasing; Service Charges; 
Taxation; Utilities. 


Fire 

Fire defenses of 113 cities regraded in 1951, 156N; 
Fire department news, 237C; Fire inspection of 
dwellings, 19C; Hamann, A. P., New radio-type 
fire alarm system developed, 253N; Keep firemen 
busy between fires, 158-59C; Lowers fire insur- 
ance rates, 20C; Miami to install telephone fire 
alarm system, 255N; News on fire front, 87C; 
Provides outside fire service, 90C; Revises outside 
fire service policy, 208C; Small town improves 
fire defenses, 89C; Telephones for emergency use, 
281C; To revise grading schedule for city fire de- 
fenses, 276-77N; Use telephone to report fires, 
15C; Water fog in fighting fires, 159C; See also In- 
surance. 


Health 
Cities add fluorine to water, 17C; More health 
units, milk ordinance, 115-16C. 


Housing 
Clear slum areas for reuse, 112—13C; Eliminates 
substandard housing, 86-87C; Many cities retain 
federal rent controls, 255N; Model housing or 
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dinance issued for adoption by cities, 108N; 
Surveys housing conditions, 211C; To redevelop 
blighted areas, 235C; Urges city housing depart- 
ment, neighborhood conservation, 231N. 


Industry 


City subsidy for business, 188C; Finance officers 
oppose subsidy to private industry, 180-81N; Op- 
pose public subsidy for industry, 40C; Promotes 
new industries, 257C. 


Insurance 

Funk, Robert L., Cities buy insurance on com- 
petitive bid basis, 230N; Funk, Robert L., Sur- 
veys insurance practices of 90 cities, 274-75N; 
Group insurance for employees, 137C; Lowers 
fire insurance rates, 20C; Revises city insurance 
program, 136C. 


Intergovernmental Relations 

Build joint sewage disposal plant, 116C; Cities 
satisfied with city-county buildings, 206-07N; 
Cooperative city-county planning, 40C; Johnson, 
Bert W., Joint planning by city, county, and 
school board, 134-35N; Joint sewage disposal 
systems, 43C; Morrison, Robert L., Cities build 
and operate joint sewage disposal system, 61- 
62N; Revises outside fire service policy, 208C; 
State university pays taxes, 281C. 


Licenses 


Controls auction sales, 158C; Improve business 
license procedures, 40-41C; Study city license 


practices, 139C. 


Management 

Bromage, Arthur W., The art of management, 
242-45A; Campbell, O. W., Putting the program 
into effect, 249A; Central garages save money, 
116C; City sells discarded equipment, 234C; 
Creates office services agency, 89-90C; Dreher, 
Richard G., Cost accounting—a managerial aid, 
101-05A; Installs machine accounting system, 
115C;] Keeps employees on their toes, 136C; 
McClure, Russell E., Cost system helps city de- 
cide management policy, 107N; Pollock, James 
R., Makes periodic check of local management 
practices, 83-84N; Pope, H. G., Conducting a 
management audit, 250-51A; Reorganize city 
services, 187C; Wilson, Ray W., Selling the 
program to department heads, 247-48A; See 
also Administration; City Management; City 
Manager. 


Metropolitan Area 

Authorizes metropolitan refuse service, 259C; 
Graves, Richard, Fringe areas should pay their 
own way, 30—33A; Hughes, M. Clyde, Annexa- 
tion and reallocation of functions, 26-30A; Op- 
pose fringe incorporation, 211C; Tableman, 
Betty, How cities can lick the fringe problem, 
50-54A; Urges area-wide sewer service, 259C; 
Wall, Hugo, Citizen conference plans for future 


of metropolitan area, 12-13N; See also Annexa- 
tion; Intergovernmental Relations. 


Motor Equipment 


Central garages save money, 116C; Rent cars for 
city use, 85N, 116C; Sets up controls for motor 
equipment, 91C; Shafter, E. M., Centralizes 
management of city-owned motor equipment, 
83N. 


Municipal Government 


Adopts nationwide municipal policies, 40C; 
Baumes, Harold I., Two Virginia counties incor- 
porate as manager cities, 181N; Brady, Loyd, 
Creates community council to coordinate local 
planning, 38N; Cities cited for noise abatement, 
258C; Howell, Leonard G., City council studies 
elimination of separate boards, 62-63N; De- 
crease of 23 per cent in local government units, 
82-83N; Eleven cities win all-American awards, 
35N; Greene, Lee S., and Daniel R. Grant, To an- 
nex fringe areas, transfer some services to county, 
181-82N; Growing cities obtain special census 
counts,.132N; Help for city charter commissions, 
258-59C; Incorporation, consolidation, annexa- 
tion, 209-10C; Local units vote to merge, 41C; 
Moore, Lyman S., Neighborhood meetings stir 
citizen interest in city problems, 36-37N; New 
book on municipal contracts, 278C; Nineteen 
cities adopt manager plan, 113C; Propose new 
charter for New Orleans, 137—38C; To reorganize 
District of Columbia, 137C. 


Ordinances 


Codify city ordinances, 186C; Issues model sign 
ordinance, 160C; Model TV and milk ordinances, 
233C; New municipal codes, 15C; New ordi- 
nances adopted, 17-18C, 42C, 65C, 87C, 113C, 
138C, 186C, 211-12C, 233-34C, 279C; Prepares 
code of ordinances, 89C; Provides model ordi- 
nance service, 88C. 


Organization 


Administrative reorganization, 280C; Cities issue 
organization charts, 210C; Combines water and 
sewer services, 236C; Establishes department of 
finance, 257C; Recommends police reorganiza- 
tion, 209C; Reorganize city departments, 209C; 
Reorganize city services, 187C, 233C; Reorganize 
police departments, 161C; To organize county 
functions, 90C. 


Parking 


Cities use many methods to finance off-street 
parking, 254-55N; Enforcing ‘no parking,” 
114C; Control parking for snow removal, 42C; 
Klein, R. N., Cities require permit for parking 
at curb, 35-36N; McNayr, Irving G., Property 
tax exemption granted for off-street parking, 
205N; Mickle, D. Grant, What to do about 
parking, 198-200A; More cities operate parking 
lots, 111C; More cities zone for off-street parking 
and truck loading, 205-06N; More city-owned 
parking lots, 41C; No advertising on parking 
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meters, 237C; No parking, cleaner streets, 86C; 
Off-street parking news, 210C; Parking banned on 
major streets, 40C; Parking meters, off-street, 66C; 
Prohibits all night parking, 113C; Revenue bonds 
for parking lots, 139C; Solving the parking prob- 
lem, 16C; Surveys off-street parking, 212C; 
Townsend, James R., Expands parking lots from 
meter revenues, 132—33N; Trends in off-street 
parking, 19-20C; See also Traffic; Transit. 


Personnel 


Avery, W. B., City installs employee record sys- 
tem, 85N; Busby, William C., Trends in city per- 
sonnel practices, 127-29A; Cities reward long 
service, 236C; City adopts policy on collective 
bargaining, 60N; City employee news, 87C; 
“Coffee break’? for employees, 259C; Employee 
manuals, newsletters, 234—35C; Employee news- 
letters, union dues, 66C; Fewer city employees, 
payrolls up, 112C; Group insurance for employ- 
ees, 137C; Gunter, Elder, Adopts broad program 
to retain good employees, 276N; Hamann, A. P., 
Surveys policies on control of outside work, 275N; 
Hiring and training methods, 18C; Improves per- 
sonnel procedures, 279C; Incentive pay for police, 
66C; Krah, Raymond, Adopts health standards 
for new city employees, 36N; Low sick leave in 
San Diego, 280C; McCurdy, Robert, Informs 
city employees on personnel policies and rules, 
13-14N; Nationwide exams for police chief, 
259C; New personnel procedures, 257-58C; New 
personnel rules, 281C; News on the personnel 
front, 43C, 115C, 159C, 187C; Recruits high 
school graduates as police apprentices, 82N; 
Reeder, Sherwood L., Adopts accident prevention 
program for employees, 61N; Sets up personnel 
system for small council-manager cities, 203-04N; 
Uses employee suggestion plan, 208C; Warner, 
Kenneth O., Trends and forecasts in personnel, 
266-68A; Women police and street sweepers, 
16C; Views on the news, 193; See also Films; 
Salaries; Training; Unions. 


Planning 

Adopts comprehensive city plan, 115C; Blucher, 
Walter H., Trends and forecasts in planning, 
268-70A; Brady, Loyd, Creates community 
council to coordinate local planning, 38N; City 
finds slum areas cost more, 90C; Cooperative city- 
county planning, 40C; Lundberg, A. T., Pre- 
pares six-year program of needed facilities and 
services, 38—39N; New subdivision control manu- 
als, 114C; O’Harrow, Dennis, Why this interest 
in city planning? 98—101A; Sells planning, 202N; 
Surveys provide data on land use and public 
services, 82N; Wall, Hugo, Citizen conference 
plans for future of metropolitan area, 12—-13N. 


Police 

Adopt new police techniques, 162C; Awards for 
police work, 278C; Builds low-cost pistol range, 
189C; Civilian school crossing guards, 17C; 
Contracts for ambulance service, 163C; Discon- 
tinues police motorcycles, 20C; Employ women 
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for crossing guards, 259C; Hamann, A. P., Citizen 
advisory council aids police department, 131- 
32N; Hire women traffic police, 88C; Nationwide 
exams for police chief, 259C; New police tech- 
niques, 233C; Police departments hire women, 
113-14C; Provides training for police, 92C; Rec- 
ommends police reorganization, 209C; Recruits 
high school graduates as police apprentices, 82N; 
Surveys city workhouse, 162-63C; Telephones for 
emergency use, 281C; Train police in human re- 
lations, 189C; Training for traffic police, 111C; 
Uses one-man police cars, 15C; Warns banks and 
loan companies, 208C. 


Public Relations 

City service desk, 179N; City Services, 229N; 
Come on in, 130-31N; Explains service policy, 
229N; Identify city workers, 179N; Informs citi- 
zens, 179N; Issue news letters, 160C; King, Oren 
L., A budget in action, 10N; Know your city, 
155N; Lee, Marvin W., City information center, 
155N; Maxwell, Thomas F., Sells bond issue, 
228-29N; McNayr, Irving G., Budget hearings, 
59N; McNayr, Irving G., Keeping council and 
public informed, 248-49A; Moore, Lyman S., 
Neighborhood meetings stir citizen interest in 
city problems, 36—37N; Movies, open house, 59N; 
New city hall dedicated with open house and ex- 
hibits, 207N; Open house, 154N, 201N; PR con- 
sultant, 202N; PR manuals, 202N; PR methods, 
81N; PR program, 252N; Public confidence, 
154N; Radio green light, 34N; Seeks citizen ad- 
vice, 273N; Sells bond issue, 179N, 251N; Sells 
planning, 202N; Sharp, Fred W., Informs the 
public, 130N; Telling the people, 274N; Training, 
34N; Warns banks and loan companies, 208C; 
Welcome to council meeting, 10N; Welcomes 
new residents, 252N; See also Films; Radio-TV; 
Reporting. 


Publications 
Pick of the month, 21, 44, 68, 92-93, 117, 140-41, 
164, 190, 213, 238, 260, 282. 


Purchasing 
Cities revise bid bond procedures, 63-64N; Joint 
purchase of supplies, 161C; Long, Corbett, Sets 
up new procedures in centralized purchasing, 
84N. 


Radio-TV 
Cities regulate TV installations, 42-43C; On the 
radio, 229N; Radio and television, 201-02N; 
Radio green light, 34N; Television, 34N, 130N. 


Records 
Adopts records management program, 163C; 
Cities microfilm records, 211C; Discard useless 
city records, 67C; Installs daily cost report, 210C; 
Install police record systems, 185C; Photocopy 
and microfilming, 87C. 


Recreation 
City sponsors music activities, 160C. 
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Refuse Disposal 
Authorizes metropolitan refuse service, 259C; 
Citizen report, 229N; City abandons garbage and 

..rubbish collection, 207N; Garbage and refuse dis- 
posal, 280C; New film on refuse collection, 237C; 
Reduces refuse disposal costs, 235C; Regulates 
garbage grinders, 281C; Rubbish disposal, gar- 
bage grinders, 91-92C; See also Service Charges. 


Reporting 

Annual reports, 34N, 106N, 154N, 201N, 229N, 
273-74N; Awards for financial reports, 162C; 
Contest for good municipal reports, 114—15C; 
Custer, Richard H., 1951 reporting, 106N; News- 
letters, 229N; Report contest, 201N; Sharp, Fred 
W., Informs the public, 130N; Special leaflets, 
10N, 59N, 131N, 178N, 251-52N. 


Salaries 
Compiles city pay rate data, 87-88C; Pay pre- 
vailing wage rates, 189C; Payrolls and revenues 
up, 278C; Salaries of chief city officials increase 
5 to 15 per cent. 


Schools 
Private funds for school buildings, 19C. 


Service Charges 
Adopt sewer charges, 211C, 259C; Basis for sewer 
service charges, 18—19C; Prince, Elmer W., Adopts 
charges for fire and sewer services, 183-84N. 


Sewerage Systems 


Garbage and refuse disposal, 280C; Regulates gar- 
bage grinders, 281C; See also Intergovernmental 
Relations; Service Charges. 


Sidewalks 
Adopt sidewalk repair policy, 18C; Starts side- 
walk repair program, 188C. 


Streets 

Adopt city-wide tree planting programs, 133N; 
Adopts new paving policy, 237C; Adopts tree 
control program, 230—31N; Heavy trucks damage 
city streets, 211C; Installs modern street lighting, 
90-91C; News on public works, 187-88C; Pre- 
pare broad programs for better streets, 157N; 
Tests roughness of streets, 187C. 


Taxation 


City adopts income tax, 185C, 233C; McNayr, 
Irving G., Property tax exemption granted for off- 
street parking, 205N; New sources of local reve- 
nue, 15C, 41C, 86C, 111-12C, 158C; Payrolls 
and revenues up, 278C; Studies relations between 
land use and tax revenue, 182N. 


Traffic 
Campaign against jaywalkers, 236C; Check up 
nonresident traffic violators, 66-67C; Cities use 
radar to curb speeding, 11N; Cities win traffic 
awards, 160C; Citizens report traffic violations, 
43C; Controls for traffic violations, 279C; Elec- 
tronic brain directs traffic, 187C; Follow-up on 


traffic tickets, 233C; Handling traffic problems, 
20C; Pay traffic fines by mail, 16C; Police pro- 
mote traffic safety, 159C; School for traffic viola- 
tors, 235C; Steps toward traffic safety, 230C; To 
regulate drive-in theaters, 186C; Traffic control 
news, 43C; Traffic on one-way streets, 189C; 
Trends in traffic enforcement, 210C; Use uniform 
nonfix traffic ticket, 42C; See also Transit. 


Training 

Boom in in-service training, 112C; Group in- 
service training started in many cities, 231—32N; 
In-service training for police, 138C; Joint training 
program for supervisors, 188C; Miller, C. A., On- 
the-job training pays dividends, 174—75A; Olsen, 
Allan S., Building a management team, 170-73A; 
Offers administrative training, 66C; Provides in- 
service training for department heads, 60N; Pro- 
vides training for police, 92C; Schools help with 
employee training, 278C; Stene, Edwin O., Uni- 
versity training for city management, 6—-9A; 
Training for firemen, 208-09C; Training in work 
methods, 234C; Training for public service, 88C; 
Training for traffic police, 111C; train police in 
human relations, 189C; Trains employees in safe 
practices, 161-62C; Trains engineers on the job, 
189C; See also Films. ; 


Transit 
Bargain day for transit riders, 237C; Bauer, John, 
The crisis in urban transit, 176-78A; MclIlwain, 
W. T., Builds bus terminal, operates bus system 
at profit, 37—38N; Cities buy local bus systems 
157N. 


Unions 
Council forbids employee unions, 86C; Opposes 
collective bargaining, 258C; Posey, Rollin B., 
Analysis of city employee strikes, 122—-27A; Strik- 
ing employees reinstated, 235C. 

Utilities 
Adopts utility extension policy, 210—-11C; Bi- 
monthly billing reduces costs, 114C; City utility 
under state control, 234C; City-owned gas sys- 
tems, 162C; Delinquent bill follow-up system, 
186C; Grelle, William A., Cities oppose telephone 
rate increase, 183N; Electric bills continue to de- 
crease, 17C; New data on electric utilities, 161C; 
New procedures for utility billing, 112C; Public 
utility news, 209C; Utility services beyond city 
limits, 20C; See also Intergovernmental Relations; 
Service Charges; Transit; Water. 


Water 
Cities add fluoride to water, 17C; Cities conserve 
water, 189C; Cities study water supply, 160C; 
Cities take steps to save water, 236-37C; Com- 
bines water and sewer services, 236C. 


Zoning 
Adopts new zoning rules, 257C; More cities zone 
for off-street parking and truck loading, 205- 
06N; Regulate shopping center districts, 67C; 
Zoning control of fringe areas, 212C. 
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HOW IT WORKS 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 700 Cities and Towns 








You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 


Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Procedure in Establishing Merit System 
How To Codify Municipal Ordinances 
Experience with One-Man Police Cars 
Management of Motor Equipment 
Procedures in Purchasing Insurance 


Administration of Leaves of Absence 
Water Charges Outside the City 
Development of Department Heads 
Compensation of Councils and Boards 
Administration of Nonproperty Taxes 
Financial Practices of Small Cities 


WHAT IT COSTS 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 

















